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far mang af us whe bear witness ta the daily rush-heur 
commute, ihe prospect of werking fram keme becomes sere 
atireciive eack day. in additian, many public and privaie 
employers around ike country ere leaking far new ways ta 
increase productivity. A concepi thai is drawing @ great deal af 
etientian as @ salution ta goth these needs is that af 
telecammuiing, where an employee can werk ai home using & 
combingtion ef a persanal computer, ordinary telephone Hres 
and @ signal transiatian device kne@we as & nadem” We spoke 
with deck Milles, special consultant te the State af Califarnia 
and the Aeaed af the Center for Futures Research, ebout the 
pessibilities af telecommuting and fis effect en eur future. 

TFCC: what is telecommuting? 

Nilles: It's the substitution of telecommunications and computers for 
all or part of the commute to work. We're trying to demonstrate how 
effectively people can work at home or in local work centers near their 
homes instead of downtown. 

TFCC: There are people who would say, “Boy, | need that twenty 
minutes to get geared up for the day on my way to work.” Are there some 
things that we might find we don't want to get rid of? 

Nilles: Absolutely. | don't expect to see very many people working 
full-time at home. They want to get out of the house sometime and they 
want to see other people. And often the office is a good place for 
socialization. But it also turns out that the office is not 4 good place for 
getting some things done. And in those situations it's often better for 
people to work at home. We're going to demonstrate, | suspect, that 
productivity increases and both the managers and the people working 
remotely feel better about their jobs, have more positive attitudes, and 
feel more in control of their lives. There's some indirect benefits too, like 
the reduction of fuel energy costs, air pollution, acid rain, and all sorts of 
environmental problems. 

TFCC: From your perspective, how is the microcomputer going to 
figure in our lives in the next ten to twenty years? 

Nilles: We've got some good rules that have held up for the last ten or 
twelve years and that say, for example, that the power per dollar spent on 
a microcomputer is going to increase by about 26 to 30 percent every year. 
That's going to continue probably until the end of the century. In the ‘90s, 
you'll have computing power available to people that doesn't exist in any 
feasible form today. what are the social implications? Ever since the 
industrial Revolution began, we've been moving people from their homes to 
factories. They work in the factory because that’s where the expensive 
machinery is. We've also moved offices to those central locations. And 
now the means of production for the information that people are working 





on in those offices is a personal computer, and that can be anywhere. And 
if you can hook it up with a phone line to a computer somewhere else, that 
means your job is independent of where you are. Think about the 
implications of that. As more people stay at home to work, things like 
property crime might go down, and burglaries in residential areas decrease 
because there's people there to watch the houses. Divorce rates might go 
up, but they might go down too. As families become more in contact with 
each other, what's going to be the consequence? Do they resolve their 
problems better or do they become more aggravated? So, in many senses, 
you're getting back to the social structure that existed a couple hundred 
years ago and that we gave up when we went into the Industrial 
Revolution. Now we have a chance to have the best of both worlds. 

TFCC: when | think of telecommuting, | have this image of people who 
sit in one room and eat and sleep and they're hooked up to their machines. 
Nilles: They're mainlining the computers, right? | doubt that very 

many people are going to want to work from their homes without contact 
with anybody else. | tried it once to see how it worked. By the end of the 
month | was climbing the walls. It's more instructive to look at 
telecommuting as an option that allows people to adjust their work styles 
and their lifestyles to be more effective. What | do now is spend two days 
a week at home, doing my writing and forecasting and calculating. The 
other three days I'm in meetings and on the phone and talking to people. 
One of things we've found is that most telecommuters adjust their work 
time to when it best suits their personal life, rather than the other way 
around. And so telecommuting becomes a valuable personal option as weil 
as a better way to organize your life for work. 

TFCC: in the business setting, how does an employer know whether or 
not the person who is telecommuting is doing his or her work? 

Nilles: My answer to that is “How do you know they're working now?”. 
Telecommuting requires that managers look at the products of the work, 
not whether the employee is there certain hours or looks busy during those 
hours. They've got to agree on what's required and then take the attitude 
that they don't care how it happens, as long as they get it. When managers 
make that mental wrench from the traditional way of doing things, it 
works fine. And in fact, you find managers who become addicted to 
managing that way, just the way you get telecommuters who would never 
go back to the traditional way of working in the office. To be 4 manager of 
telecommuters you have to be a really good manager. And, to be a 
telecommuter you have to be a self-starter, able to work on your own 
schedule, without continual prodding from somebody else. One of the 
things we worried about early on was thet employees who spent 4 lot of 
time working at home wouldn't get promoted and their careers would go 





down the tubes. As far as we can tell, the telecommuting employees, 
either because they work better or their results are quantitatively more 
visible, are getting promoted faster. 

TFCC: Is this going on anywhere else around the country? 

Nilles: The Center for Futures Research is working on another project 
with several Fortune 500 corporations. 

TFCC: who are some of the companies involved? 

Nilles: We have Pacific Bell, Ameritech, which is the regional Bell 
Companies in the midwest, Bell South, which is the southeastern United 
States, and Computerland and Honeywell. These companies are looking at 
telecommuting as a way of relieving some of their internal problems. 

TFCC: what are some of the problems that these companies have that 
they're looking to solve? 

Nilles: Well one of the typical ones is that they have run out of office 
space. And office space is very expensive in downtown areas where most 
major corporations have their headquarters. A typical cost is about 
$8,000 6 year for a person's office. Companies are also finding that it 
becomes increasingly hard to attract peopleto work downtown when 
they've got to sit in the traffic for a hour every day. Some companies are 
considering just moving out of the area, but that creates its own set of 
problems. We're suggesting telecommuting to allow peopie to work from 
their homes or set up little regional offices, close to where they live, and 
have them work there instead. 

TFCC: This seems to be a very graphic illustration of how information 
is a substitute for real estate. Or, in the case of the freeways, 
information is a substitute for transportation. That's a pretty remarkable 
concept, isn't it? 

Nilles: In one sense, it's remarkable, but on the other hand, very 
logical. When you look at the reasons that cities developed in the first 
place, we were dependent on transportation for communication. Cities 
became concentrators of communication to make work more effective. 
Now we're saying that, with telecommunications and computers, you're not 
dependent on transporting people anymore to make economics work in the 
world. So why not re-examine the way we live in the light of the way the 
technology has changed things? ‘why are we still going downtown in 
droves ta go to work? 

TFCC: You're talking about some fundamental changes in the way we 
live. Assuming that your project is successful, what kind of cities are we 
looking at in fifty years? 

Nilles: Things do not happen overnight. Telecommuting is 4 
phenomenon that's probably going to take another ten to twenty years to 
come to fruition. Over the next twenty years, we'll have about 20% of the 
work force in the United States spending some time telecommuting. That's 





about 20-25 million people by the end of the century. Demographers say 
that the optimum kind of size for a city is maybe a couple hundred 
thousand. So what we might start to see is little clusters where each 
cluster has a couple hundred thousand people. And many of those people 
will stay in that area even though their work is half way around the world. 

TFCC: when you're talking about people moving like that, you must 
consider political consequences as well. 

Nilles: Gne of the consequences of having lots of people with personal 
computers at home connected to networks is that you have the possibility 
of instant political action groups. People can organize nationally using 
electronic mail in ways that were impossible a few years ago. And there 
are international consequences that are interesting, not the least of which 
is the use of telecommuting to create international job flow. For example, 
it might turn out that some routine work such as data entry might go to 
the Third World countries where it's easy to train somebody how to type 
numbers into a computer and then send it by satellite to the United States. 
On the other hand, you might have specialized jobs for which those 
countries don't have the technical talent moving into the United States by 
the same techniques. 

TFCC: Talking about countries around the world, | understand that they 
have introduced a personal computer in the Soviet Union. What do you think 
about that? 

Nilles: One of the most important things you could do to destabilize a 
totalitarian government would be to flood the market with personal 
computers with telecommunications capability, because it would be 
almost impossible to stop people from talking to each other. With personal 
computers in the Soviet Union now, | think they may be in serious trouble 
because people will start talking to each other and figuring out their own 
ways of looking at the world which may not necessarily be consonant with 
the Soviet doctrine. 

TFCC: How far slong are they? 

Nilles: Oh, | think they've just started. And certainly there are severe 
controls already. 

TFCC: It seems as though they're caught between the proverbial rock 
and the hard place because either they have to risk people haying this 
information or they have to risk falling behind in technology. 

Nilles: it's a terrible dilemma for many countries. Either one by itself 
is powerful, but you put together computers and communications 
and there are enormous possibilities to destabilize rigid forms of thinking. 

TFCC: Jack, thank you for joining us here at The Cafe. Please come 
again. 

Nilles: Anytime, I'll see you by satellite if nothing else. 

{end of interview] 





